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A NEW YORK BACHELOR'S APARTMENTS. 



By W. R. Bradshaw. 




JiHE advancing luxury of our times in 
matters of house furnishing is being 
manifested not merely in private 
dwellings of well-to-do people who 
are married, but with equal import- 
ance in the private apartments of 
wealthy bachelors, of which at pres- 
ent there is a large number in New 
York City. 

Not only do these revel in the lux- 
ury of the fine furnishings, already 
manufactured or made to order, but 
many exhibit a craving for studio effects, transforming the 
proverbial den of the artist into a gloriously inviting apart- 
ment, where, added to the finest decorative specialties of the 
hour, are mementos of foreign travel, curios picked from 
historic spots, embodiments in various materials of the dreams 
of poets, or the fancies of painters shown either in the heavier 
furnishings of the floor, or preserved in unique cabinets upon 
the walls. 

Such cosmopolitan surroundings furnish the mental food of 
many bachelor denizens of our large cities during their hours 
of leisure, and are a 
fresh proof that art 
is world-wide, and that 
the many-minded man 
of modern times is 
willing to accept art 
products of any kind 
at their intrinsic 
worth. 

One of the most 
refined and unique 
suites of apartments 
recently decorated is 
that occupied by Mr. 
Thomas M. Turner, 17 
West Twenty-seventh 
street, in this city. 
Entrance to the apart- 
ments is made through 

THE ENTRANCE HALL. 

The opening from 
the stairway leading 
thereto is decorated 
with ebony grille work, 
from which depends a 
magnificent maroon 
silk portiere. The hall 
has its walls hung iu 
Turkey-red tapestry, 
the ceiling being ar- 
ranged with a drapery in tent form, the center filled with a 
panel of painted tapestry representing Cupids. A painted 
tapestry on the door of the hall represents ''Springtime," and 
consists of two figures seated in a swing. There is a table, 
grandfather's clock, and hall chair in mahogany, the table 
being filled with richly illustrated books, including a Boydell 
edition of Shakespeare. Altogether the hall gives a charming 
impression of hospitality and warmth. 

THE RECEPTION ROOM. 

The Phoolcarri portiere that decorates the entrance to the 
reception room, is suggestive of the decoration of the apart- 
ment. There is disclosed a scheme of decoration that power- 
fully affects the mind of the visitor, and gives him the 
strongest feeling of individuality of the occupant ; and is at 
the same time, a vivid illustration of the last development of 
American aesthetics. The general design is that of a den, 
sombre in color and weird in detail, and in the furnishings of a 
decidedly Moorish character. After getting accustomed to the 
dim, soft light radiated from the many Moorish lamps of 
pierced brass, enveloping red, green, blue, yellow and other 
variously tinted glass globes, we see that in passing from 




Mantlepiece and Office Fitment in Den of Mr. Thomas M. Turner's Apartments. 



the hall into the reception room, we pushed aside a portiere 
of painted tapestry, with a eighteenth century Empire figure 
thereon. Another doorway, leading to the bathroom, is draped 
with a painted tapestry having a Pompadour figure. Between 
the doors, and on a level with the top of each, is a bust of 
Pallas, with Poe's raven thereon, reminding us of the descrip- 
tion given by the poet 

Perched upon a bust of Pallas, just above my chamber 
door, 

Perched, and sat, and nothing more. 
Edgar Allen Poe is one of Mr. Turner's favorites poets, and 
variously illustrated editions of his works are to be found in 
the very compact library in the apartment. The bookcases fill 
the angle of the walls to the right on entering the reception 
room, and an examination of the handsomely bound volumes 
reveals the fact that the master of the house is a literary con- 
noisseur, one of the works being an unexpurgated edition of 
the "Abrabian Nights, 11 and another the original edition of 
Dickens, and an Elizabethan bible ; but really the library is 
the only part of the furnishings that wears the familiar feat- 
ures of everyday furnishing. 

With regard to the other belongings of the room it would 
be impossible to imagine anything more ingenious and original, 
or an effect more weird and bewildering. The right hand 
corner already referred to is fitted up as a private office, with 
ebony grille work, and here is an office desk and carved chair 

in mahogany, uphol- , 
stered in Spanish lea- 
ther, the main pillars 
of the structure being 
surmounted with can- 
delabra, and the office 
fitment has a canopy 
of purple drapery. 
There is a desk fitment 
with writing materials, 
aud the niche is lighted 
up with electric lights. 
Perched on the top 
rail of the fitment, 
with outstretched 
wings and talons 
grasping the head of 
a viper, is a white owl 
of America. The wall 
above the bookcases is 
decorated with plum 
colored plush, and on 
the booKcase stands an 
immense plaque of res- 
pousse brass, the sub- 
ject being the u Judg- 
ment of Solomon." 
This is surrounded by 
battle axes and six- 
teenth century spears. 
The fireplace adjoining 
this curious fixture is filled with gas log, and is decorated ^ith 
imposing andirons in twisted iron. The mantel hat a shelf of 
books, and the breast of the mantel is decorated with thirteenth 
century armor and weapons including bayonets from Balaclava. 
On the mantel shelf is a vase from Carthage. 

The wall opposite the doorway has two windows of opales- 
cent glass, the subjects being Bougereau's " Aurora" and 
" Night, 1 ' the work being extremely artistic. Between these 
windows is a tapestry panel representing " Flora after the 
Bath." This panel has a stiling of rich red and gold brocade 
having a golden figure on an old rose ground, which enhances 
its beauty. The floor space below this panel and the adjoining 
windows is filled with an immense Turkish divan, some twelve 
feet in length, covered with saddle bag upholstery, and piled up 
with embroidered cushions of both Oriental and Occidental 
manufacture. 

The wall opposite the fireplace has for its decoration a 
painted tapestry panel, representing " Tannhauser and Venus." 
This painting is really a work of art, the flesh tints in the 
figure of Venus being particularly brilliant. Below the tapestry 
there is a chair in ebony, similar to that used by Hamlet when 
delivering the famous soliloquy 
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"To be or not to be, that is the question." 

We need not say that the question is answered affirmatively 
by the owner of the sumptuous apartment we are now describ- 
ing, for nothing more luxurious, more restful and attractive in 
the way of modern furnishings can be imagined. 

The angle of the room to the left of the doorway on en- 
tering same is fitted up as a cosy corner, the walls having 
hanging bookcases above the low divan. There is a cabinet 
filled with cigars and choice wines. The other appointments 
of the room consist of a tiger and leopard skin, and other rugs 
strewn upon the polished mahogany floor. There are several 
Damascus tables inlaid with mother-of-pearl, having mirrors 
for the leaf. 

The ceiling is the crowning glory of the whole, and that 
which gives the room its special impression. It is made to 
represent midnight — a moonless midnight — studded with golden 
stars. Suspended from the plafond is an enormous black net, 
in whose meshes are suspended alligators, snakes and all 
manner of hobgoblins. Over the windows and tapestry panels 
are arranged immense canopies of Oriental stuffs, which assist 
in supporting the impression of Oriental splendor, which is 
emphasized by the Moorish lamps of pierced brass already re- 
ferred to. The whole paraphernalia of the apartment is 
arranged with great taste. 

Such a scheme admits of the widest possibilities of decora- 
tive effort, and is rich in a thousand suggestions. The indi- 
viduality of the master 
of the house creates 
the mental suggestive- 
ness of the scheme, 
and become the soul 
of the arrangement, 
transforming what 
might at first sight 
appear a heterogeneous 
gathering of discon- 
nected parts into a 
harmonious composi- 
tion. The style is the 
man himself, and not 
any of the conceptions 
of a dead past. 

There warmth, 
shelter, silence, repose 
and shade are provided 
for, not forgetting the 
aesthetic influence of 
curious form and bril- 
liant color. The scene 
has its colors all of 
nearly the same value, 
toned down to an un- 
obtrusive duskiness ; 
the tapestry panels be- 
ing the important 
points of the composi- 
tion. These of necessity possess great brilliancy of color and com- 
position to light up the picturesque gloom of the apartment, like 
the brighest jewels in a golden setting. Its use is for perma- 
nent occupancy during the evening hours, and suggest above all 
else the idea of a retreat from the outer world, where the door- 
ways guarded by heavy silken curtains enclose a dreamland of 
art, an enchanted heaven, such as we read of in the fairy tales 
of youth, where, amid soft embroideries and the dull gleam of 
beaten copper and brass, and the dim, soft light of Moorish 
lamps, one may doze and dream the hours away. 

All truly artistic schemes of decoration depend on the real- 
ization of three things, viz.: 

1. — A room must declare its purpose or nature of occupancy. 

2. — It must also declare its logical relation to the rest of the 
house. 

3. — It must be an expression of the individuality of its in- 
mate. 

The den we have described fulfils these conditions. As will 
be seen it is an apartment harmonizing with those rooms which 
join it, thereby exerting a pleasant influence upon the indi- 
vidual passing through them. The condition of individuality 
makes the room express a nature that leads an intellectual ex- 
istence that loves soft lights, warm, glowing colors, rich com- 
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binations of decorative materials. The rare literary contents 
of the bookcases, the statuary, the weird and symbolic effects, 
rather than the presence of things hard and practical, reveal a 
poetic personality whose contemplative nature enjoys the 
epicurean delights that surround it. 

And in this glorification of darkness, in this splendor of 
sombre silence, we realize the description of night, by the 
Hindoo poet, Kalidasa. 

"Anight of ebon blackness laced with lustres, 
From starry clusters, courts of calm retreat ; 

Where wan rills warble over glistening marble, 
Cold jewels and the sendal moist and sweet." 

If the object of house furnishing is to rest both mind and 
body by furnishing impressions that are totally alien to those 
generated in the struggle for the mighty dollar in the business 
world, then we must admit that the soothing and fantastic im- 
pressions that are to be obtained from such an apartment as 
we have described are the realizations of the ideal. 

MR. TURNER'S BEDROOM. 

Leading directly from the reception room is Mr. Turner's 
sleeping apartment. The bed is a sumptuous divan in the 
Turkish style, which quite fills the alcove in which it is 
placed. The wall above the bed is decorated with a painted 
tapestry of a reclining female figure playing with a bird, re- 
producing one of the 
masterpieces of French 
art, entitled "After the 
Nap," of which we 
give an illustration. 
The scheme of color is 
not so sombre as that 
of the reception room. 
The walls are covered 
with a light chocolate 
stuff, and the carpet is 
of dark chocolate color. 
The furniture is of 
ebony. There is an 
ebony dresser decor- 
ated with gilt brass 
mountings, the top of 
which is a mirror, the 
toilet apartments being 
in silver. There is a 
mirror in a carved 
Florentine frame and 
an ebony wall cabinet. 
There is also a dimin- 
itive altar with silver 
candlesticks, and a 
silken curtain embroi- 
dered with sacred em- 
blems, surmounted by 
a painting of "The 
Good Shepherd." 

The ceiling is in silver and is draped with a tan net, from 
the centre of which hangs a sanctuary lamp. The bed is draped 
with French tapestry in Bagdad stripe in red on an olive 
ground. 

The bathroom is a symphony in ivory, the walls being first 
hung with cloth, and afterwards painted in a lighter tone of 
the woodwork, which is in deep ivory. There is a wainscoting 
of wood above which is a border of painted water lilies, fish, 
aquatic plants, etc. 

THE BLUE ROOM. 

The hallway connects with the apartment known as the 
"Blue Room," which is used as a guest chamber. There is a 
finely carved mahogany four-post bed. The walls are decorated 
in a pale electric blue paper with silver figures. There is a large 
Aubusson rug on the floor upon which stands a very comfort- 
able Morris chair. On either side of the mantelpiece filling the 
alcove, are mahogany dressers with beveled plate glass mirrors, 
mounted with gilt brass trimmings. The ceiling is beautifully 
frescoed, and the apartment is extremely cheerful and in- 
viting. 

Mr. Turner being interested in the production of American 
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textile fabrics, has sought to utilize as many different varieties 
of drapery fabrics in the decoration of his apartments as 
possible. In the wall-hangings, drapery and upholstery fabrics 
he has introduced many materials hitherto unused by decor- 
ators, thus enriching the choice of decorative appliance*, 
arid demonstrating by our own products the progress of art 
applied to manufacture. 

The entire decorations were carried out by Mr. J. F. 
Douthitt, of 286 Fifth avenue, New York, who is to be con- 
gratulated on the success that has attended his original scheme 
of decoration. He has achieved an impression of elegant negligee, 
that might easily become a professional specialty in decorative 
art. 



ivory, alternating with cream grounds in broad stripes, on 
which appear brocaded sprigs and bouquets of small blossoms 
in dainty colors. 



DECORATIVE NOTES. 



IN the best appointed houses paper is not often used in hall 
decoration. When it is, it is invariably covered with a large 

and striking design in shades of one color — red preferably. 
For hangings the Morris tapestries are well liked, their coloring 
and the conventional patterns in which they appear, making 
them peculiarly suitable for hall use. Rampant dragons done 
in yellow and blue and green are perhaps most popular. 

Every hall, big or little, must have a seat. This is a rule 
in furnishing to which 
there is no exception. 
To satisfy it all sorts 
and conditions of settles 
have of late sprung 
into existence — massive, 
high-backed arrange- 
ments of carved oak or 
mahogany for those 
who can buy them, 
and narrow, armless, 
backless discomforts for 
the other people. 

Above the settles, 
which differ from those 
of the early New Eng- 
land kitchen only in 
the matter of elaborate 
ornamentation, rugs are 
generally hung. Or, 
sometimes, valuable 
skins are flung across 
them, and an Oriental 
prayer carpet makes a 
cheery bit of color at 
their feet. 

Other rugs are of 
course strewn about the 
hall floor, which is in- 
variably of hardwood 

polished to the last, most dangerous degree of smoothness. 
Rugs, too, are flung over the banisters of the great staircase, 
which leads from the hall to the upper room, and although 
they conceal some of its graceful lines, are on the whole an 
effective addition. 



MUCH of the beauty of schemes of color applied to the in- 
teriors of dwellings is due to the use of those colors 
known as transparent. Not that these allow the com- 
plete passage of the rays of light, but that when superimposed 
the ground color has a modifying influence on their hues and 
tones, giving them a depth and richness such as cannot be ob- 
tained by an opaque or heavy bodied color, which itself consti- 
tutes a compact film. Leading transparent colors are crimson, 
scarlet, purple, blue, yellow, green and brown. Semi-transparent 
colors of less purity of tone are more numerous. They are 
sometimes used for glazing, being first rendered sufficiently 
transparent by the admixture of a large .proportion of vehicle. 
They are also capable of being applied with excellent effect 
where certain tones in a design do not appear satisfactory. 
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A ROOM in pale old blue shows the same design described on 
a crystalline surface paper, with frieze to correspond. The 
ceiling here is in a paler tone of the old blue, and shows 
the arabesques and the scroll design of the wall, arranged as a 
corner ornament in tints of the design, and set also at intervals 
midway between corners and connected by a delicate flowing 

~ ^ ribbon frescoed after 
the Greek meander 
style. Another hand- 
some room is in pale 
old rose, in satin effect, 
showing the same design 
thrown up in ivory 
white. Here the ceiling 
is in a faint tone of old 
rose, a stiling of deeper 
shade surrounding the 
central panel of sky 
space. On this band 
are frescoed festooned 
garlands of roses, 
caught up by love 
knots of cream and 
pale old pinks.. The 
woodwork of these 
rooms is finished in 
ivory, reflecting a tone, 
of the wall coloring. 
The old blue room is 
hung in satin damask 
of a faint old blue 
ground, shot with gold. 
The old rose room has 
draperies of satin bro : 
air. Turner's Bedkoom. cade of old rose ground, 

showing waved lines of 
flowers, forming medallions inclosing bouquets of roses in pale 
gold. 



A MOST exquisitely decorated room has its walls hung in a 
silvery green gray paper, producing the effect of silk in 
sheen and texture. The design, thrown up in ivory white, 
shows graceful vases from which spring floriated scrolls and 
slender traceries, festoons of jewels, the lamp and laurels and 
fluttering ribbons seen in old Colonial motifs. The frieze of 
this room shows the same motif, arranged horizontally as a 
continuous design, and is divided from the wall-paper by a 
picture rail showing a molding inlay, picked out in gold. The 
ceiling is tinted in a half tone of the green gray, frescoed with 
a design of lace, tied at intervals with a tracery of flowing 
ribbons to a slender bar of gold, and caught together, in filmy 
folds at the center, giving the effect of a ceiling of delicate tint 
draped with ivory white lace. Beyond the bar of gold is a 
border of scroll ornament, and in deeper silvery gray green, on 
an ivory white ground, showing touches of gold. ^The draperies 
are of a pompadour brocade, striped with moire bands in old 



IF you want to make a den and have it very effective you can 
by treating it somewhat after this manner. Cover the walls 
with a sort of dull green, with design in the same shade as 
the groundwork. Draw the material tightly over the walls and 
carry it out on to the ceiling for about two feet, covering the 
cornice and leaving only the centre of the ceiling exposed. Over 
this centre place a square of Indian embroidery, which must be 
edged with cord, with loops of the same, at intervals of about 
eighteen inches, and corresponding to these loops there should 
be placed screw eyes, through which and the loops on the em- 
broideries a cord has been passed. By such cords the square is 
stretched almost flat, producing an effect similar to binding a 
sail to the boom. Of course one would not need a large room 
for a den, and the expense of treating a wall in this way would 
not be very great, and, lastly, it would be novel, and there is, I 
believe, a desire with most of us to find something unlike our 
neighbors, to make our house a law unto itself. 



Four fast trains to Detroit every day by the New York 
Central. 
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